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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS’ CLUB 
HE LD AT THE ROYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS ON JANUARY 13, 1986. _ 

Bruce Duncan opened the meeting by welcoming all members as well 
as several visitors and new members in attendance. 

Bruce introduced Mary Ellen Foley who described the program being 
undertaken at Brock University to attempt to introduce Peregrine 
Falcons to the Niagara area. Four birds are to be released on 
the 14th floor of the Brock Tower in early summer. Over the first 
couple of weeks, watchers will be needed to keep an eye on the 
birds until they are skilled at flying and returning to the hacking 
box. Hamilton Naturalists' Club members are invited to participate 
in the "peregrine-watch", probably during July. 

The program at Brock calls for four birds to be released each year 
for three years in a row to help get them established. Over the 
years more than 900 peregrines have been released in Ontario but 
only 10 are known to have survived. 

In other announcements it was noted that Algonquin Park is looking 
for student workers for the summer? the Royal Botanical Gardens 
has season tickets available for a series of outdoor films; and 
Norm Ralston is looking for a volunteer to learn the mailing system 
for the Wood Duck. 

Bruce Duncan reported on the severe storm damage at the Long Point 
Bird Observatory's banding station. He announced the club is dona¬ 
ting $ 250 . to help with the rebuilding and encouraged individual 
members to contribute as well. 


Nancy Lyne reminded members that forms are available from Barb Me 
Keen of the R.B.G.for joining the Junior Naturalists Club. The 
club is open to 5 to 12 year olds. 


Doug McCallum introduced the guest speaker for the evening, Dr. 
David Brewer, who gave an interesting and informative talk on 


"The Natural History of Costa Rica". 


A1 Robson, Secretary 


■u -is- r -v- x r- x 




NO TICE OF MARCH MEETING 

Time Monday March 10, I 9 R 6 - 8:00 P.M. 

Place Royal Botanical Gardens 

Topic "Prairie and Oak Openings in Ontario" 
a presentation by Mr. Larry Lamb. 


BEAfifER HAWK WATCH - March 1 to May 31 - There will 
always be someone on hand to help out with identi¬ 
fication at Beamer Memorial Conservation Area,near 
Grimsby. The best times are the last week in March 
and the last two weeks in April. 

Enquiries: Dave Copeland 383-5515 
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CONSERVATION NEWS; EXTRA - EXTRA - KEEP FRIDAY NIGHT.APRIL 4 OPEN 


A long time member of the club has the distinction of being chosen 
the Environmentalist of the Year in the Hamilton area. Mr. Ray _ 

Lowes has been very actively involved with conservation and environ¬ 
mental issues in the Hamilton area since 1959> when he decided to 
set up a committee to establish a trail along the Niggara escarp¬ 
ment. From that initial idea the Bruce Trail Association was formed 
in 1963 . It is 680 kilometres in length and now has approximately 
9000 members and 9 Bruce Trail Clubs. Ray has also been very active 
in other committees that have endeavoured to conserve and preserve 
the natural environment. 

Ray will be honored by the Hamilton and District Environmentalist 
of the Year Committee at the 8th annual awards banquet on Friday, 
April 4th at the Royal Connaught Hotel, It should be quite an 
exciting evening and would be especially nice if there was a strong 
turnout of club members at the dinner to honour Ray. Tickets will 
be available from myself after the meeting. 

On a more serious note there are a number of environmental and 
conservation issues I would like to draw your attention to and would 
§.sk all of you to lend your written support to them if possible. 

These include: 

- The Red Hill Creek Valley Expressway appeal 

-The Highway 6 FreeIton to Guelph Route Location and Design Study 
-The Second Marsh Alert Appeal 

-The Highway 89 extension proposal through the Keswick Marsh 
-The Chipman fire 

There will be information on all of these issues and others at the 
literature table under Conservation. If you feel strongly about 
these issues or others please contact me. Presently, there is 
only one person looking after all of these issues and there is so 
much to be done. 

The most important one on the list is the Appeal being launched by 
the Save the Valley Committee and the Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority against the November 1985 decision to allow an express¬ 
way to be built in the Red Hill Creek Valley. The Valley is the 
last green belt in the east end of Hamilton and has suffered more 
than its share of environmental degradation. Although this may 
appear to be a local issue the basis of the decision to build the 
highway has grave provincial implications as well. Some of these 
are: 

1) The majority based their decision not on the actual need or the 
the feasibility of alternatives as required by the Environment 
Assessment Act but on projected traffic needs and projected 
economic gains. The region's exporters admitted that the road 
will save up to 7 minute's travel time in rush hour. 

2) This one probably has the gravest future implications. The 
majority held that since the Valley area and creek's water 
quality had been allowed to deteriorate, the further destruction 
of the valley was justifiable. Needless to say, if this pre¬ 
cedent is allowed to stand any natural area within the province 
which has been neglected in the past is open to total destruction. 

3) The cost of the project is approximately 200 million dollars. 

4) The Valley contains unique wetlands on the shore of western Lake 
Ontario. Carolinian and hardwood woodlots, and the only remain¬ 
ing green space in the east end of Hamilton. 
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Conservation News (continued) 

I urge all members to write to your local MPP but more importantly 
to Premier Peterson, and other Cabinet Ministers such as Jim Bradley, 
Lily Munro and others to express your support of the appeal launched 
by the Save the Valley Committee and the Hamilton Region Conservatior 
Authority. If this decision is to be reversed it can be only done 
so by Cabinet. In conversations with members of the Save the Valley 
Committee, they expressed some disappointment in the amount of 
support given by the Club. Let's show them that we do care about 
preserving this unique green space and help save the Valley by 
supporting the appeal with letters and donations. 

For additional information please contact John Struger. 

MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 
HELD AT THE RO YAL BOTANICAL GARDENS ON FEBRUARY 3, 19 86_ 

Bruce Duncan opened the meeting by welcoming all members as well as 
a number of new members and visitors in attendance. Various members 
cited interesting sightings of local wildlife such as an opossum at 
Scheffield, red-tailed hawks at St.Joseph's Hospital and the Bur¬ 
lington Skyway, mockingbirds in several locations, cormorants win¬ 
tering near Dofasco and a bald eagle at the Niagara Reservoir. 

Bruce anounced'that the' Club executive has voted to donate an extra 
$ 500 . toward the cost of rebuilding the banding station recently 
demolished in the storm at Long Point. 

It was also announced that Club member Ray Lowes has been chosen 
Environmentalist of the Year and that he will be so honoured at 
a banquet at the Royal Connaught Hotel on Friday, April 4. John 
Struger will be arranging ticket sales at the next two membership 
meetings. 

John reported that the Club is campaigning against the possible 
negative consequences on natural areas of a number of highway pro¬ 
jects. These include the rerouting of Highway 6 from Puslinch to 
Highway 401; the Hwy. 89 extension near the Keswick Marsh; and the 
proposed Red Hill Creek Valley Expressway in Hamilton. The latter 
item is being appealed to cabinet and all club members are encour¬ 
aged to communicate their opinion to their MPP or local Cabinet 
member. 

Because the scheduled speaker was unable to attend the meeting, 

Hazel Broker kindly volunteered to speak on her travels in New 
Zealand. Her colourful account of this fascinating land was very 
well received. 

The next general meeting is scheduled for March 10 at 8 p.m. at 
the Royal Botanical Gardens. 

A1 Robson, .Club Secretary. 


* -:s- -:*■ * -si- * <;■ ^ -s:- 


Mud Daubers feed on Spiders. A male weasel weighs only 8-9 ozs. 
The skunk was used as food by Indians. 

An adult shrew weighs about as much as a penny. 

The powdered bark of flowering dogwood can be made into toothpaste. 
An injury to the rear leg of a deer may cause an abnormal growth 
of the antler on the opposite side. 

Goldenrod is being tested as a possible source of rubber. 


10 ? 

HAMILTON WATERFOWL COUNT JAN.11. 1986 

This was the first year in many that Hamilton has participated 
in the Continental Waterfowl Count. In Ontario, this count is 
organized by the Ministry of Natural Resources. Our area of cover¬ 
age was along the Lake Ontario shoreline from Bronte Harbour to 
Fifty Pt. Conservation Area, and all open water inland including 
the Dundas Marsh and Hamilton Harbour. 

The census counts all waterfowl species plus loons,grebes and 
cormorants. However, we decided to count all birds associated with 
water, including such birds as gulls, shorebirds, herons and king¬ 
fishers, just to make things more interesting. 

The group met at Dundurn Castle and then travelled to the 
Desjardin's Canal in Dundas, to count the semi-wild Canada Geese, 
Mallards and Black Ducks that freeload there. The number of Muscovy 
Ducks(non-countable) at the canal has increased to 7 from the 2 
that had been there in 1985 • Also some rather strange looking 
Mallards were in attendance there. Most of the Dundas Marsh and 
Hamilton Harbour was frozen and therefore only a few of the more 
common species were seen at these locations. 

We then headed to Windermere Basin to count the multitude of 
ducks that winter there. About 90$ of all the birds counted on 
this day were seen there. There wasn't anything too exciting here, 
but a Ruddy Duck was a surprise. The Tufted Duck that had wintered 
the previous two seasons, has failed to show so far this winter. 

At this point we split into two groups, with one group count¬ 
ing the lake from Bronte Harbour to Spencer Smith Park, and the 
other group covering the lake from Fifty Pt. Conservation Area to 
the Beach Canal. The eastern group had better luck as they observed 
2 Common Loons and 2 Horned Grebes, both uncommon in January, and 
also a flock of 31 White-winged Scoters. Their highlight however, 
was a female Harlequin Duck at the end of Fifty Road. The other 
group counted 26 Mute Swans and the only two Redheads on the count. 
Their highlight was a Surf Scoter that is rare in January. 

The most interesting bird of the count was a Whooper Swan seen 
near Spencer Smith Park. This Eurasian species will likely be 
regarded as an escaped captive, however it was still a treat to see. 

Probably the most memorable moment of the day had nothingto^ 
do with birds but occurred during lunch at a restaurant. The inci¬ 
dent involved one clumsy member of the group, who managed to spill 
half of his celery soup on some poor,unfortunate restaurant patron. 

A good laugh was had by all. 

Well, many thanks to those who participated. The following is 
a list of the days results. 

Common Loon 2, Horned Grebe 2, Double-crested Cormorant 2, Great 
Blue Heron 1, Mute Swan 26, Whooper Swan T(probable escape),Canada 
Goose 1,5?9, Mallard 1,510, Black Duck 481, Northern Pintail 4l, 
Gadwall 32, Green-winged Teal 12, Greater Scaup 1,922, Lesser 
Scaup 220, Redhead 2, Common Goldeneye 123, Bufflehead 162, Surf 
Scoter 1, White-winged Scoter 31, Harlequin Duck l,01dsquaw 22, 
Red-breasted Merganser 35, Common Merganser 26, Hooded Merganser 11, 
Ruddy Duck 1, Ring-billed Gull 291, Herring Gull 45, Great Black- 
backed Gull 5, Belted Kingfisher 2. 

Underlined species require documentation for the Hamilton Bird 
Records Committee. Bill Lamond 
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IcjS^jPl^wOLpGIClL SUi-MARI 

by Ron Hepworth 

Jan/85 started off with rain and freezing rain which froze to form a solid 
undercoating of ice persisting through most of the winter. Woods and fields were 
like skating rinks in many places. A generous snow blanket on top of the ice layer 
lasted until late February before the spring thaw began in earnest. 

Daytime temperatures rose consistently above freezing after Feb. 17, about 8 
days earlier than normal. Spring breakup on the Bronte Greek came about Feb. 23/24, 
10 days earlier than normal. Maple sap was running before the end of the month. 

March was variable in temperature, but in spite of a blizzard on the 4th and 
some more snow late in the month, frost was pretty well out of the ground by liar.27* 

Spring growth averaged 2 to 5 days early in April, advancing late in the month 
to 5 to 7 days early by May. The Hamilton area escaped the much warmer weather 
experienced in late April through extreme south-western Ontario where spring growth 
spurted ahead to produce many record early flowering dates. (Ref. W. Botham, Plant 
Press, Vol. 3 (4), Dec/85). 

The early lead continued through May and June, dropping back to near normal 
by July. After mid-July, the woods began to dry out severely, and this seemed to 
produce early bloom in some species while delaying growth in other species. After 
normal rains returned in mid-August, the plants quickly recovered and many species 
bloomed early through the fall season. 

Witch Hazel began to bloom on Sept. 18 reaching peak bloom on Oct. 22 and 
finally ending with a hard freeze on Dec. 2. The woods were mostly bare by Nov. 4. 

A record rainfall in November of 230.3 mm was the highest recorded for any month 
since Jan, 1870, 

The table below includes the 1985 flowering record for the two areas, Bronte 
Creek south of Upper Middle Rd. and the Sheridan Park greenbeit in Mississauga. 

1985 flowering dates at Sheridan Park averaged about 1.4 days later than at Bronte. 
(l.7 days in April, 1.4 days in May and 1.1 days in June). Dates which have been 
estimated or interpolated are followed by ‘B'. 


First Flowering Dates For 

Species Observed in 1985 



Species, 

Bronte 

Sh.Pk. 

, Species 

Bronte 

Sh.Pk. 


MARCH 


APRIL 

Silver Maple 

26/27E 

33R 

Narrow Spring Beauty 


20/21 


APRIL 

Red Trillium 

20 


Coltsfoot- 


3 

Early Saxifrage 

20/21E 


American Elm 

5/6B 

6 

Yellow Trout Lily 

20/21 

20/21 

Shepherd's Purse 

7 


Manitoba Maple 

20/21 


Hepatica 

8 


Forsythia Spp 

20/21 


Buffaloberry 

14 


Mouse-ear Chickweed 


21 

Blue Cohosh 

14/15 


Penn. Sedge(pollen) 


22 

Beaked Hazelnut(pollen) 

15E 


Wood Rush 


22 

Wild Ginger 

16 


White Trillium 

22 

23/24 

Red Maple 


18E 

Sugar Maple 

23E 


Chinese Elm(pollen) 

17 


White Trout Lily 

23 


Slippery Elia 

18 


Dandelion (in open) 

24 

23/24 

Common Groundsel 

18/19 


Wild Strawberry 


24 


(continued on next page) 


First Flowering Dates (cont'd) 
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Species Bronte 

Sh.Pk. 

Species 

Bronte 

Sh.Pk. 


APRiL 


'MAY 

Dog Violet 


24/25 

White 0ak(pollen) 


14/15 

Weeping Willow 

24 

24/25 

False-lily-of-the-valley 


15/16 

Shadbush Spp 

24 

25 

Com Speedwell 


15/16 

Small-flowered Crowfoot 

23/24 

30 

Glossy Buckthorn 


16 

Early Meadow Rue 

24/25 

26/27 

Red-osier Dogwood 


16 

Jack-in-the-pulpit 

24 

28E 

English Hawthorn 


16/17 

Red-berried Elder 

24 


Common Buckthorn 


17 

Wood Anemone 

26 

28 

Wild Black Cherry 

18 


Yellow Violet 

27 

29, 

False Solomon's Seal 

18/19 

20 

Red Currant 

28 

28/29 

Yellow Wood Sorrel 


19/20 

Wild Gooseberry 


28 

Common Mallow 

19/20 


White Birch(pollen) 

27/28 

29/30 

Silvery Cinquefoil 

19/20 


Barren Strawberry 


29/30 

Dame's Rocket 

19/20 


Large-flowered Bellwort 

29/30 


Bridlewreath Spirea 

20 


Pussy Toes 


30E 

Houndstongue 

20 


Smooth Shadbush 


30 

Tall Buttercup 

20 

21 

Early Low Blueberry 


30 

Yellow Goatsbeard 

20 

21 

Flowering Currant 

30 


Red Clover 

20 

21 

Blue Beech/Ironwood 

no blooms 

Smooth Honeysuckle 


21 


MAY 


Nannyberry 

20 

24 

Wild Geranium 


i/2 

Wild Red Raspberry 

20/21 

22 

Common Blue Violet 


1/2 

Field Sorrel 

21 

22 

Moss Phlox 

3 


Wild Asparagus 

21 

22 

Red Haven Peach 

3/4 


Cow Vetch 


22/23 

Red Baneberry 

4E 


Field Mustard 


22/23 

Star-flowered Sol. Seal 

4 


Ox-eye Daisy 

22 

25 

Yellow Rocket 

4/5 

2 

Wormseed Mustard 

23 


Wild Black Currant 

4/5E 


Yellow Hawkweed 


25 

Fringed Polygala 

4/5 


Virginia Waterleaf 

24E 

25/26 

Garlic Mustard 


5 

Slender Vetch 


25/26 

Wild Columbine 

8 


Dwarf Snapdragon 


27 

Common Purple Lilac 

8/9 


Alternate-leaved Dogwood 

25 


Celandine 

9 


Yellow Sweet Clover 

25 

27 

Japanese Barberry 


9/lo 

Bitternut Hickory (pollen) 

25E 


Swamp Buttercup 


10 

Arrowood Spp 

25E 

28 

White Baneberry 

10 


Common Blackberry 

25 


White Ash(pollen) 


10 

Canada Anemone 

26E 


Red Oalc(pollen ) 


10 

Shagbark Hickory(pollen) 


29/30E 

Bastard Toadflax 

11 


Common Fleabane 

27/28 

3l/l 

European Gromwell 

11 


Bladder Campion 

28/29E 


True Solomon’s Seal 


11 

Wild Grape Spp 

28/29 


Cholcecherry 

11 

ll/l2 

Highbush Cranberry 

29 


Early Hawthorn Spp 

ll/l2 

11 

Common Speedwell 


31 

Field Peppergrass 


12 


JUNE 

Thyme-leaved Speedvrell 


13 

Spring Avens 

1 

May 30 

Star-of-Bethlehem 

12 


Rough-fruited Cinquefoil 

2 

May 30 

Seneca Snakeroot 

13 


Maple-leaf Viburnem 

2 


Lily-of-the-valiey 


I 3/14 

Orange Hawkweed 


1 

Starflower 


13/14 

Lesser Stitchwort 

2 

1 

Tartarian Honeysuckle 

12/13 

14 

Smooth Wild Rose 


2 

Mayapple 

13/14E 


Prickly Greenbrier 


2/3 

Herb Robert 


14 

Curled Dock 

3/4 

2 

Common Cinquefoil 


14 

Daisy Fleabane 


3 

Running Starberry Bush 


14 

Northern Bedstraw 

3 


Blue-eyed Grass 


14 

Bittersweet Nightshade 


3 

Wild Sarsaparilla 

14 


Round-leaf Dogwood 

4 



(continued next page) 




First Flowering Dates (cont'd) 


no 


Species 

Bronte 

Sh.Pk. 

Species 

Bronte 

Sh.Plc. 


JUNE 


JULY 

Yarrow 

4 

6 

Pale Jewelweed 

2 


Bush Honeysuckle 


6 

Lopseed 

3 


Yellow Avens 


6/7E 

American Basswood 

6 

5 

Blueweed 

3E 

8E 

Eilecampagne 


6 

Indian Hemp 


7 

Common Agrimony 

8 


Hoary Alyssum 

9 


Cleavers 

8E 


Rough Avens 

9 

9 

Wild Bergamot 

8/9 


Wight-flowering Catchfly 10 


Virgin's Bower 

9/10 


Multiflora Rose 

10 

ll/l2 

Early Goldenrod 


10 

Chicory 

11 

10 

Bouncing Bet 

lO/llB 


Gray Dogwood 


lo/ll 

Creeping Bellflower 

13 


Sweet White Clover 

12E 

15 

Blue Vervain 


15/16 

Pasture Rose 


16/17 

White Snalceroot 

17 


Staghorn Sumac 

14 

18E 

Hairy Willow Herb 


18 

Water Plantain 


18 

Helloborine 

18/19 

19 

Common Milkweed 

17 

18 

Large-leaved Aster 

20 

19 

Deptford Pinic 


19 

Teasel 


20/21 

Heal-all 


19 

Common Burdock 


22 

Common St. Johnswort 

18 

22 

Indian Tobacco 


23 

White Avens 

19 

19 

Boneset 


25 

Purple Loosestrife 

19 


Joe-pye Weed 


30/31 

Narrow-leaf Cattail(pollen ) 

21E 


AUG. 

Canada Thistle 


22 

Grass-leaved Goldenrod 


1 

Catalpa 

21/22E 

24 

Arrow-leaved Aster 


9/10 

Common Elderberry 

22/23 

23 

New England Aster 


9/10 

Queen Anne's Lace 

21 

25 

Canada Goldenrod 


11 

Sumner Grape 

23/24 


Dwarf Goldenrod 


13/14 

Wild Mint 


25 

Calico Aster 

17 

18 

Fringed Loosestrife 

27/28E 


Groundnut 

17/18E 


Jewelweed 


29/30 

Beggar's Ticks 


19/20B 

Enchanter's Nightshade 


30 

Wreath Goldenrod 

20 


Catnip 


30 

Zig-zag Goldenrod 

mostly dried up 

Common Mullein 

28/29 

30/1 

Witch Hazel 


Sept. 18 


+ + 

+ + + + 

+ + + + + + 




Fir st A pj peeyr ance Recor ds o f Fauna, ubspiyed in 198.5, 


Spe cies Bronte Area Sherida n P ark , 


Western Chorus Frog 

Mar. 23 ' 

Apr. 4 

Garter Snake 

Apr. 5 

Apr. 4 

Suckers running -Sueldon Creek 

Apr. 7 


DeKay's Snake 

Apr. 7 


Mourning Cloak Butterfly 


A k ’T. 11 

Water Striders 

Apr. 12E 


Spring Peeper Frog 

Apr. 16 


Auerican Toad 

Apr. 18 


Gray Treefrog 

Apr. 22 


Bumblebee flying 

Apr. 25 


Spittlebug 


May 16 

Xnchworms -0.5 cm long 


May 16 

Crickets singing 

May 2e 

i'iay 27 

Dragon fly Spp (4-srot) 


June 4 

Damsel Fly Spp 


June 4 

Katydid singing 


July 17 

—- 

---— 
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MAN'S INFLUENCE Oil BLUEBIRD HABITAT 

S.C. Lougheed 1 and E.C. Lougheed 2 

1 Department of zoology, and 

2 Department of Horticultural Science, respectively, University of 
Guelph, Guelph, Ontario, Canada MIG 2W1. 

Dramatic effects of modern man's destabilizing influence upon 
the environment and his natural co-inhabitants are often rapid,. ^ 

with obvious causes (examples-the extinction of the passenger pigeon' 
the slaughter of the North American bison and the elimination.of 
Beothuks). However, some effects occur slowly with few immediately 
apparent causes. Less dramatic and usually less well known, are 
changes brought about by man's indirect influence on the environment 
(e.g. the greenhouse effect). Such slow and indirect changes.have 
probably contributed to the decline of Eastern Bluebird ( Sialia 
sialis ) populations in Southern Ontario. 

Obviously, when dealing with natural populations of organisms, 
there are many interacting factors, such as competition, climate 
and pollution, which may affect density and breeding success._ The 
Eastern Bluebird is a secondary cavity nesting species; that is, 
it is dependent on natural holes in trees or those excavated by 
other birds. In the case of the Eastern Bluebird there appears to 
be one outstanding reason for their decline in recent years, this 
being a loss of suitable breeding habitat and the resultant increased 
competition from other more aggressive hole-nesting birds. The 
Eastern Bluebird's breeding habitat encompasses abandoned or seldom 
used farmland, mature orchards and generally open rolling tracts 
of land where many perches are available (J'Jreig, 1971) • general, 

uncared for small-scale early orchard plantings, and cleared aban¬ 
doned far land (with treed fence rows retained as windbreaks),were 
beneficial to the Eastern Bluebird. 

The seeds for apple trees arrived with the first European 
settlers, and although Canada did not have a Johnny Appleseed who 
spread apple seeds and the gospel in the Ohio river valley,orchards 
spread from a nucleus in Eastern Canada, up the St. Lawrence and 
into the Great Lakes area. (The most famous Canadian apple variety, 
the McIntosh, was a chance seedling discovered in a fence row at 
Dundela in Dundas County, Ontario, by John McIntosh.). Because the 
apple was such a versatile fruit, both in length of time it may 
be stored and in its palatability, most settlers had a few trees 
on their properties. Many farms included a substantial tract of 
land dedicated to apple production. As natural woodlands were 
cleared, mature stands of apple trees were increasingly utilized 
as breeding habitat by the bluebird. Through pruning, natural. 
loss of large limbs because of the effect of wind or heavy fruit 
loads, decay, and woodpecker activity, cavities occurred which 
provided sites for bluebird nests. 

The Eastern Bluebird has suffered from inclement weather, and 
this has been suggested as a major reason for their decline(e.g. 
the severe winter of 1958 decimated the bluebird populations through¬ 
out much of its wintering range;(Wallace,1959); however, much of 
their Ontario habitat is also affected by weather conditions (e.g. 
orchards). In the winter of 1933 - 3^ many of the older apple.culti- 
vars, such as the King(King of Tomkins County) and the Baldwin, 
proved to be so susceptible to winter injury, that they were virtu¬ 
ally eliminated. In a 191^ edition of "The Fruits of Ontario", 
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Kan's Influence on Bluebird Habitat (continued) 

neither of these cultivars were recognized as being particularly 
winter hardy. Many trees were cut down and replaced with more 
cold tolerant varieties, and in the process much bluebird habitat 
was lost. Since about i 960 , there have been further dramatic 
changes in the type of apple trees grown. Although dwarfing root¬ 
stocks have been available for some years, it was not until this 
time that serious orchard renewal programs and closely spaced new 
plantings took place. Some of the cultivars grafted on dwarfing 
rootstocks may reach three-quarters of the size of the trees on 
standard rootstocks, but there is still a significant loss of 
suitable nesting sites. However, most apple trees being planted 
now are on size-reducing rootstocks and are pruned so that the 
mature trees can be harvested by pickers standing on the ground 
or, at the most, a short stepladder. The economics of production, 
where labour is a major cost, makes apple growing very competitive 
so that neither unproductive trees nor time wasted by pickers in 
climbing ladders can be tolerated. Due to intensive agricultural 
practices, few apple orchards now contain trees in which bluebirds 
may nest. 

Included in the tree species in which the Eastern Bluebird has 
been known to nest was the American Elm (Ulmus americana). A some¬ 
what more subtle effect of man upon the habitat of the bluebird 
was the importation- of elm- lumber infected with what is now called 
Dutch elm disease. The disease has spread slowly but surely from 
a nucleus in the province of Quebec so that now few healthy mature 
American elm trees are left in Southern Ontario. However, in 
their decaying state these trees provided natural cavities for 
many bird species including the Eastern Bluebird, In a study of 
93 bluebird nest cavities in Northern Michigan, all but two were 
found in dead trees (33.3$) or in dead limbs of live trees(9*2$) 
(Pinkowski, 1976 ). However, government work programs have reduced 
the number of dead trees along most major highways. Moreover, 
most conservation authorities see fit to clear large amounts of 
dead wood from their tracts of land. In addition to this, with 
increasing costs of oil and gas there has been a resurgence of 
interest by Ontario residents in wood stoves and fireplaces inc¬ 
reasing the demand for firewood. American elms and other dead 
and dying trees from roadsides and untended woodlots have often 
ended up as sources of fuel for householders equipped with effi¬ 
cient chainsaws. Now many of the dead trees which might have 
provided suitable nesting sites fo the Eastern Bluebird have 
disappeared. 

Most people are aware of local bluebird nesting box schemes. 

These projects have usually only had limited success in Southern 
Ontario, with the majority of boxes being occupied by the Tree 
Swallow (T ridoprocne bicolor). In a nest box scheme in Wellington 
County in which the authors participated, very few(between 2 to 
5$) were occupied by Eastern Bluebirds. This may have been a 
function of the box not being placed in appropriate habitat.. 
Generally, it would seem that in order to encourage the nesting_ 
of S,sialis in Southern Ontario, it would be best to try to pre. 
serve or encourage natural nesting cavities, as well as continuing 
the nest box schemes, in appropriate bluebird habitat. This entails 
conserving of dead limbs as well as living and dead trees. Perhaps 
we should all pause to think before removing that dead tree in 
our backyards, for properly pruned it may just provide nesting 
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Man's Influence on Bluebird Habitat (concluded) 

habitat for numerous beneficial and possibly uncommon bird species 
like the Eastern Bluebird. 
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COLOUR-MARKED SNOW BUNTINGS... 

The Canadian Wildlife Service would like to be notified if 
anyone sees colour marked snow buntings (dye markings of red, blue, 
green, yellow, - ’orange or “purple-, marking outer-wing-and ■ tail feathers 
Take note of the date, location, colour of dye and send the infor¬ 
mation to the Bird Banding Office, Canadian Wildlife Service, Ottawa 

K1A 0E7 

If you see a large flock of Snow Buntings (with or without coloured 
dye markings), please write Wayne Ferguson of the Ontario Bird 
Banding Association, 28 Livingston Road, TH//79* Scarborough, Ontario, 
M1E 4S5- No other song bird shows as much white as the Snow Bunting 
Early sightings also welcome. 

(from the Canadian Nature Federation 

tt-K-tt-K-tt?; ohhhh. -■>: 

McMillan makes good beginning... 

Newly appointed Environment Minister Tom McMillan has made 
two quick moves to establish rapport with the conservation community 
With the announcement of his new portfolio, McMillan told reporters 
that national parks would be safe from miners and loggers and that 
"beginning today" he would move to establish closer ties with envir¬ 
onmental groups. 

By day three he had made good on the second promise, tele¬ 
phoning the Canadian Nature Federation to introduce himself and to 
request the CNF's help in carrying out his mandate. 

Gregg Sheehy, Conservation Director for the Nature Federation 

said that "Mr. McMillan has taken some very positive first steps. 

We look forward to having him as an ally to achieve our conservation 

(from The Canadian Nature Federation 
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MOTES FROM THE SLOUGH FOREST... 

Ramblings on the Eastern Bluebird 

by Rick. Ludkin 

This article originated in personal vanity. Mine. You see, I 
wanted to see my name in "international print"; so, after the 84th 
Annual Christmas Bird Count, which I participated in, I bought the 
accompanying issue of American Birds . And there, sure enough, was 
my name as a participant. 

One slow afternoon, I started to skim through the "count" 
results; I was interested in finding out how many Eastern Bluebirds 
had been counted. After painstaking search, I came up with a total 
of 26,760 birds - not many considering they were counted in an area 
that stretched from Southern Ontario to Mexico and the West Indies. 
Most birds were noted in the east central states (Virginia had the 
most with 3>938) although Texas had 3»^39> These totals by no means 
represent all the E. Bluebirds in existence; even so, they are not 
impressive when compared to counts of Starlings of over $ 00,000 
birds from one small area alone (Wichita, Kansas). 

A sad state of affairs for a bird that was once fairly common. 
Lawrence Zeleny in his book, The Bluebird , states? "Those of us who 
were enjoying birds half a century and more ago will recall that the 
bluebird was one of our commonest birds and that it nested freely 
close to human habitations,«even in the residential sections of 
large cities. But now few people under twenty or thirty years of 
age, especially those who live east of the Rockies, can recall ever 
having seen a bluebird. To some, indeed, it must seem a bird that 
lives only in the fancy of poets and songwriters, a mythical creation 
that combines all of the most appealing avian traits." 

Now, as I wasn't "enjoying birds half a century or more ago", 

I tested the above statement out on an old resident of York and he 
concurred: according to him, bluebirds used to be more common than 
robins in the surrounding area and commonly nested right in the 
village. In the past 10 years I've lived here, I've seen only three 
in the area(close to Taquanyah) and it's not for a lack of looking. 

The major reasons for its demise are generally well known to 
everyone (if you don't know, I would suggest reading Zeleny's book 
as well as the article by Lougheed and Lougheed in this issue). 

When feeding on insects, the bluebird mixes the hunting style 
of the thrush with that of the flycatcher. It picks a perch above 
the ground and when it spots a prey item(usually on the ground), it 
flies down and catches it. This tactic is called a "fly-down". 
Goldman(1975) noted that it is used about 87 % of the time(with fly- 
catching about 9 % and foliage gleaning about 4^). Hunting perches 
ranged from 0.6 to 8.2 m. high while the mean flight distance for 
31 fly-downs was 6.6 m. He noted that "one male flew 24.4 m. to 
take a 7 mm. green caterpillar from grass that closely matched the 
insect's colouration." 

Although the bluebird eats fruit and, in fact, subsists on it 
in parts of its winter range (Davison,1962), it rarely feeds it^to 
its nestlings. The main reason, given by Morton(quoted in Pinkowski, 
1978), is "that a fruit diet prolongs nestling development and is 
selected against as a food for poikilothermic(i.e., cold-blooded) 
young on account of its low protein content. The altricial strategy.. 
requires that the small young be able to use food principally for 
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Ramblings on the Eastern Bluebird (continued) 

Female vs. female aggression is most intense during egg laying 
and non-existent after the eggs are hatched. Gowaty's explanation 
for this is that the established female is trying to defind against 
"intraspecific nest parasitism." In other words, a female doesn't 
want to be "stuck" investing a great deal of energy raising an 
unrelated offspring. To back up this hypothesis she did some 
blood work studies and found that "15$ of our female birds (but only 
5$ of males) took care of an unrelated nestling." 

But why isn't there any male vs. female conflicts? Gowaty 
suggests that a male who isn't aggressive toward the intruding.female 
may have a chance to copulate with her later "thereby giving him. 
the evolutionary advantage of producing extra offspring".. This is. 
somewhat backed up by Musselman (in Bent): "During the first nesting 
period...I banded eighteen mothers. During the second nesting I 
found that none of these birds were in my nests, which leads me.to 
believe that the mother bluebirds probably travel a number.of miles 
between the first and second nesting...The second nesting is carried 
on by stray mothers which formerly have nested elsewhere." 

The Eastern Bluebird is truly a unique and interesting bird 
and, although it is unrealistic to hope it can ever return.to its 
old numbers, hopefully efforts we can make on its behalf will ensure 
that it will still be around for birders "half a century and more" 
from now. (Speaking of which - see Eastern Bluebird Nest Box 
Scheme - 1935 Report in this issue.) 
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LONG POINT BIRD OBSERVATORY... 

Any club members who wish to donate money to the Long Point.Bird 
Observatory to assist in the rebuilding of facilities lost in the 
storm are reminded that all donations are tax deductible. The. 
address for the Observatory is P.0. Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario 

NOE 1M0 

*******■#•*#■»?••!«• 

In most cases only male birds sing. 

The world record whitetailed deer, field dressed - 402 lbs. 

It is estimated that there are one trillion( 1,000,000,000,000) 
birds in the world. 

Buck Fawns leave their mother earlier than doe fawns. 
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Ramblings on the Eastern Bluebird (continued ) 

growth and not for heat production(because the nestlings' heat 
requirements are satisfied by brooding)." Pinkowfeki (1975) found 
that fruit is not fed to young bluebirds "until the last week of the 
nestling period, when the nestlings are completely endothermic." 

The main invertebrate prey items include; Lepidoptera 
larvae, grasshoppers and crickets, spiders, beetles and earthworms 
(Pinkowski,197^)• 

Both Pinkowski and Goldman noted that adults tend to eat 
small prey items themselves while taking large prey to the young; 
Goldman states; "The parents took 40# of the smaller items and 
79 % of the larger items to the young...Adults delivered a given 
amount of energy to the young in fewer trips by taking large prey, 
which may make it more difficult for predators to find the nest." 
Both parents feed the young, although females fed the nestlings 
more often than males. 

The bluebird is one of the first migrants to return.in the 
spring. Musselman (quoted in Bent) suggests that the timing of 
this return can be critical in reducing competition with other . 
species for nesting situations. As an example, he writes that if 
the time of nesting is delayed (by weather,etc.), the nest cavity 
or box will have eggs in it at the time of the return of the House 
Wren. When this happens there is a corresponding increase in the 
number of eggs pierced by the wrens, which would also like to use 
the nest. "During normal years the baby bluebirds are in the nest 
at the time of the wren's return. Generally they are not molested. 
On normal years the nesting is so timed that when the first batch 
of young bluebirds desert the nest, the House 'Wrens have already 
established themselves elsewhere. When the bluebirds return later 
for the second nesting, there is little danger that piercing of 
the second complement of eggs will take place." 

The Eastern Bluebird has often been described as a peace- 
loving non-aggressive bird. Davison(1962) cites this lack of. 
aggression as being an important limiting factor in.the bluebird 
competing with Robins, Cedar Waxwings, and Mockingbirds for winter 
foods - it is the "least aggressive of the four." However, Gowaty, 
in a recent article in Natural History entitled "Bluebird Belli-- - - ! , v - 
gerence", states: "But despite their reputation for harmony and 
peace, my research indicates that bluebirds are often belligerent 
to individuals of other species as well as to other bluebirds. 
Aggression between bluebirds can be violent and dramatic, and what 
surprises many observers is that females are often fiercer fighters 
than males." In intraspecific conflict she noted two types; male 
and female vs. female -not, seemingly, male vs. female. 

In the first, males are most aggressive during nest building 
and egg laying, tapering off during incubation sr.-.d and show no 
agression when nestlings are being fed. She offers two possi&le 
explanations: a) the territorial male wants to prevent copulation 

between the intruder and the female and thus is most aggressive 
when copulation will produce offspring. This strategy "protects 
males from investing parental effort in another male's offspring." 
b) The territorial male is guarding the valuable nest site; these 
are most vulnerable to takeover when there are few or no eggs 
present. This strategy recognizes that bluebirds "seldom or never 
breed successfully without access to nesting cavities." 
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JUNIOR NATURALISTS' CLUB 

Our first outing of the Junior Naturalists' Club began on a e old, 
windy, snowy Saturday, January 25, 1986. 

After everyone arrived at the Hamilton Conservation Resource 
Management Centre, we split into our various groups. Steve Bowman 
and David Stubbing's group found deer tracks, saw a downy woodpecker, 
a red-tailed hawk, and found some hibernating insects. 

Bruce Mackenzie and Janet Snaith's group discovered hibernating 
spiders, spider egg cases, the pupa of a mud dabber wasp(species un¬ 
known) and other hibernating insects. Bruce demonstrated the fine 
art of making squirrel and rabbit tracks. 

John Struger and Nancy Lyne's group found evidence of bag worm 
moths, looked inside a goldenrod gall fly(Eurostra solidaginis). A 
chickadee or a woodpecker had already taken the larva out of the gall. 
We also pulled apart a bur to find the larva of a wasp(species unknown 
that feeds on the bur seeds. 

After the hike, everyone came in to warm up, and try the animal 
track stamps provided by the Royal Botanical Gardens Nature Centre. 
After this, the Junior Naturalists tracked down their parents and 
went home. 

■Ye -!;• -h w -s:- * # ■>,(■ k 

TRACK THE ANIMALS AND INSECTS IN THE WORD PUZZLE. LOOK UP, DOWN, 
ACROSS AND DIAGONALLY. 

QUICK LPMEFS 

M JXMINKSHBQ 
RABBITAJNAU 
ASCVDCWZEGI 
CPGMGYDLPWR 
DIHGSMFCROR 
FDEERWROVRE 
LECJOADCXML 
ZRT N ZBEOEM P 
WASPQHAOUO I 
YHOPEFRNSTE 
BEABEETLEHS 
deer rabbit fox squirrel 

SNOWFLEA SPIDER BEETLE EGG CASE 

MINK WASP BAG-MOTH WORM COCOON 

A single drop of water may contain 50 million bacteria. 

A snake can bite strickly from reflex action up to 30 min.after it's 
The Barn Owl is the only bird with an ear flap. ear * 

Bumblebees pollinate more flowers than any other creature. 

Mallards have been known to feed on house sparrows. 

Starlings sometimes bathe in smoke. 

Some turkey hens have beards. A bald eagle nest may weigh 2 tons. 
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